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PILGRIMS IN THE DESERT* 


[Piignms in the Desert. ] 


Tuk long and circuitous journey from Europe to Jeru- 
salem, by Constantinople, through Asia, frequently 
adopted by pilgrims in the earlier ages, was one of ex- 
traordinary toil and danger. After the occupation of 
Palestine by the Crusaders, it became comparatively an 
easy task to visit Jerusalem—the pilgrims had only to 
take shipping for one of the sea-ports ; and it was for 
this reason, amongst others, that the Crusaders held so 
tenaciously the sea-coast of Palestine. When no longer 
masters of Jerusalem, they made Acre, which is about 
seventy miles distant from it, their capital. The fall of 
Acre was the final loss of the Holy Land. “* A motive 
of avarice or fear,” says Gibbon, “ still opened the holy 
- sepulchre to some devout and defenceless pilgrims, but 
a.mournful and solitary silence prevailed along the 
* A general view of the “ Pilgrimages of the Middle P 
bu beet giren in No, 269, vol, wal the « Penny a aa 
OL, ° 





coast which had so long resounded with the world’s 
debate.” 

Another route was to cross the sandy and generally 
sterile country which lies between Egypt and Palestine. 
and which constitutes a portion of the Great Desert of 
Egypt or Arabia. This desert extends as far into 
Palestine as close to the walls of Jaffa (the ancient 
Joppa), the coast-line being covered with sandy hills. 
The journey from Cairo to Jaffa is calculated as occu- 
pying from twelve to fifteen days. With proper care 
this journey, though attended with some privations, is 
not a dangerous one. Indeed, Burckhardt says that 
accidents or misfortunes arising from the want of water, 
that most grievous of all calamities in “a dry and 
thirsty land where no water is,” must, in general, “ arise 
from a want of proper precaution.” But Burckhardt 
speaks as a hardy and seasoned traveller. Cases must 
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frequently arise in whieh the best precaution is defeated, 
or where the want of means prevents the operation of 
it to the extent that is necessary. 

Pilgrims proceeding from Jaffa to Jerusalem, after 
having either crossed the Desert or landed from the 
Mediterranean, see little or nothing of that beauty or 
fertility which obtained for Canaan in ancient time the 
title of “a land flowing with milk and honey.” But 
as this road was the common one, in fact, almost the 
only way of access which pilgrims had to Jerusalem, 
many were the efforts made to reconcile present appear- 
ances with past descriptions. M. de Chateaubriand, 
who travelled in Greece and Palestine in 1806 and 
1807, thus exclaims :—‘* When you travel in Judea, 
the heart is at first filled with profound disgust; but 
when passing from solitude to solitude, boundless space 
opens before you, this disgust wears off by degrees, and 
you feel a secret awe, which, so far from depressing the 
soul, imparts life, and elevates the genius. Extraor- 
dinary appearances everywhere proclaim a land teeming 
with miracles; the burning sun, the towering eagle, 
the barren fig-tree—all the poetry, all the pictures of 
Scripture are here. Every name commemorates a mys- 
tery; every grot proclaims the future; every hill re- 
echoes the accents of a prophet. God himself has 
spoken in thesé regions; riven rocks, dried-up rivers, 
half-open sepiilchres, attest the prodigy: the Desert 
still appears mute with terror, and you would imagine 
that it had never presumed to interrupt the silence 
since it heard the awful voice of the Eternal !” 

But other travellers have shown that Judea, even 
now, after ages of war and neglect, is not ali a rocky, 
barren country, whose natural sterility is aggravated 
by the hand of man. Messrs. Buckingham and Bankes 
were in raptures with the grandeur, the beauty, the 
fertility of the country eastward of the Jordan; and 
M. de Lamartine, who, in 1832, travelled from Bairout 
to Jerusalem, across Syria and Palestine, says, on en- 
tering the Holy Land, “It was not a land naked, 
rocky, and barren —a mingled heap of low, uncultivated 
mountains, as the land of promise had been painted to 
us, on the faith of some misguided writers, or a few 
travellers hastening with all speed to arrive at the holy 
city, and return; and who had only seen of the vast 
and varied domains of the twelve tribes, the rocky route 
which led them, under a burning sun, from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem. Deceived by these writers, I ouly expected 
to find what they described—a country of trifling ex- 
tent, without any extensive views, without valleys, with- 
out plains, without trees, and without water. A coun- 
try dotted with grey or white hillocks, where the Arab 
robber conceals himself in the shade of the ravines to 
plunder the passenger. Such may, perhaps, be the 
road from Jaffa to Jerusalem; but such is not Judea, 
as we beheld it the first day from the summit of the 
hills which border Ptolemais—as we found it on the 
other side of the hills of Zebulon and Nazareth; at the 
foot of Mount Hermon or Mount Carmel—as we found 
it, indeed, in its entire breadth and in all its varieties, 
from the heights which command Tyre and Sidon to 
the lake of Tiberias; from Mount Theban to the hills 
of Samaria and Naplous; and from thence to the walls 
of Sion.” 

But this land, still so beautiful and fertile under all 
the changes that have passed over it, was liable from 
the earliest periods, to a continued prevalence of drought 
—an affliction fitly compared to the heavens over the 
inhabitants’ heads becoming as brass, the earth under 
their feet as iron, and the rain of their land powder and 
dust. The Crusaders, in the first crusade, experienced 
one of these seasons of drought. ‘Though the fleet,” 
says Robert the Monk*, “which arrived at Jaffa 
furnished the besiegers with provisions, they still 

* Robert’s account is abridged in Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrims,’ 
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suffered_as mugh as ever from thirst. So great was the 
drought during the siege, that the soldiers dug holes in 
the ground, and pressed the damp clods to their lips; 
they licked the stones wet with dew; they drank the 
putrid water which had stood in the fresh hides of 
buffaloes and other animals, and many abstained from 
eating, in the hope of mitigating by hunger the pangs. 
of thirst.” This event supplied Tasso with the ‘origig: 
of a description, which Chateaubriand considers the’ 
most exquisite passage of the ‘Jerusalem Delivered,” 
“ Here,” he says, “‘ Tasso equals Homer and Virgil. It 
is a highly finished piece of composition, and is dis- 
tinguished by an energy and purity of style, in which 
the other parts of the work are sometimes deficient,” 
The reader will find this passage of Tasso’s quoted in 
part in the ‘ Pictorial Bible,’ in illustration of the 14th 
chapter of Jeremiah—itself a vivid and startling picture 
of the effects of drought, though not clothed in that 
grand and poetic imagery in which other inspired poets 
allude, throughout the Bible, to similar .calamities, 
Thus does old Fairfax make Tasso speak—we quote 
three stanzas from the 13th book :— 
«The sturdy bodies of the warriors strong, 
Whom neither marching far nor tedious way, 
Nor weighty arms which on their shoulders hong 
Could weary make, nor death itself dismay, 
Now, weak and feeble, cast their limbs along, 
Unwieldy burthens, on the burned clay ; 
And in each vein a smould’ring fire there dwelt, 
Which dried their flesh, and solid bones did melt. 


Languish’d the steed late fierce, and proffered grass, 
His fodder erst, despised, and from him kest, 
Each step he stumbled, and, which lofty was 
And high advanced before, now fell his crest ; 
His conquests gotten, a!l forgotten pass, 
Nor with desire of glory swelled his breast ; 
The spoily won from his foe, his late rewards, 
He now neglects, despises, nought regards. 
Languished the faithful dog, and wonted care 
Of his dear lord and cabin—both forgot ! 
Panting he laid, and gathered fresher air, 
To cool the burning in his entrails hot ; 
But breathing—which wise Nature did prepare 
To ’su the stomach’s heat—now booted not, 


For little ease (alas!) small ax Lay win 


That breathe forth air, and scal 


If such were the dangers and privations to which, at 
times, all pilgrims*were exposed in Judea, whether 
they came on their way to Jerusalem to Jaffa by sea, 
or by crossing the Desert from Egypt, we cannot 
wonder that all who could make it convenient preferred, 
as the least addition to unavoidable evils, the perils of 
the Mediterranean to the long journey by land. Cha- 
teaubriand went from Constantinople to Jaffa in a 
vessel in which were about 200 pilgrims of the Greek 
Church, men, women, and children; he describes them 
as having been merry enough during the voyage, 
though easily alarmed at the slightest appearance of 
agale. But Dr. Richardson, who, in 1817, with Lord 
and Lady Belmore, &c., crossed the Desert from Cairo 
to Jaffa, on their way to Jerusalem, describes the suf- 
ferings endured by some poor pilgrims, who had joined’ 
their party for protection :—‘* The poor pilgrims, who 
were travelling with a small quantity of water, and 
anxious to husband it lest accident should detain us 
longer in the Desert than we expected, or who carried 
no flask along with them, and had kept up with usa 
great way ahead of the camels, came toiling up with 
parched lips, flushed face, and turgid eyes, like to start 
from their sockets, and begged, if we had any water, 
to give them a little to cool their mouths. It was 
impossible to be deaf to such a request, hewever much 
we might wish to husband our store; and yet there 
was no cause for apprehension, for we had more than 
enough: but under the idea that. it would fall short, 
even those of the party who might be considered as the 
best entitled to indulge, had we been on short allow- 
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ance, Obstinately held out; and though pressed, and 
really in want of it, denied themselves the gratification, 
lest a more urgent period should arrive, when a drop of 
water would be called for as if to save a life. Often 
have I seen the flask of water pushed away by the 
hand when I well knew the parched throat required its 
quenching aid. It was impossible to see and not to 
admire the feeling and spirit that dictated the resolu- 
tion, or ever to forget the countenance that spoke the 
need of the beverage that the hand put by.” 

It is unnecessary, on the present occasion, to make large 
extracts from travellers, respecting their sufferings when 
unable to obtain water. An eastern traveller has already 
described in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ (No. 90, vol. ii.,) 
what his own sensations were, both under the want, and 
in obtaining the means, of quenching his thirst. We 
will only add the description which the traveller who 
writes under the assumed name of Ali Bey, gives of the 
effect of thirst on the body :-—* This attack of thirst 
is perceived all of a sudden by an extreme aridity of 
the skin, the eyes appear to be bloody, the tongue and 
mouth both inside and outside are covered with a crust 
of the thickness of a crown piece ; this crust is of a dark 
yellow colour, of an insipid taste, and of a consistence 
like the soft wax from a bee-hive. A faintness or 
languor takes away the power to move; a kind of knot 
in the throat and diaphragm, attended with great pain, 
interrupts respiration. Some wandering tears escape 
from the eyes, and at last the sufferer drops down to 
the earth, and in a few moments Josvs all consciéusness.” 

We may now be enabled, in some measure, to enter 
into the spirit of the design which heads the present 
article. 
Holy City, worshipped in the Church of the Sepulchre, 
ascended the Mount of Olives, drank of 

¢ —-Siloa’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God,” 
bathed in the Jordan, and wandered on ‘lie banks of 
the Dead Sea. Having escaped all the perils of the 
way, they are now on their return home; but no 
friendly vessel lay in the port of Jaffa to carry them 
thence. They therefore start across the Desert to 
Egypt, and there intend to take shipping for Europe ; 
diverging, it may be, into that stony or rocky region, 
where lie Mounts Sinai and Horeb, and the convent of 
St. Catherine’s. But they have lost their way in that 
“waste and howling wilderness!”—like Hagar, when 
she wandered. with Ishmael, “‘ the water is spent in 
the bottle;”—they have sat down on the ground to 
die! The war-horse of the warrior, stretched lifeless 
on the burning plain, seems to mock the efforts of his 
master to rouse the pilgrims from their despair. The 
arms and figure of the stout soldier recal the memory 
of those champions of the Cross whose business it was 
to guard and protect pilgrims in the Holy Land. 
In vain his eye searches round the horizon for help or 
hope !— 
* Still the same burning sun !—no cloud in heaven ! 

The hot air quivers, and the sultry mist 

Floats o’er the desert, with a show 

Of distant waters, mocking their distress ! *"” 

The old man, with his arm round his daughter, ap- 
pears, as far as suffering allows him to think, to utter 
the language of Mungo Park—“ Here terminate all my 
hopes of being useful in my day and generation—here 
must the short span of my life come to an end!” The 
face and attitude of the daughter express agony and 
resignation ;—but the half-naked attendant thinks not, 
—his sufferings are too intense, and engross all his 
powers of endurance. 

Our engraving is from a beautiful lithographic print, 
after a picture by Stilke,—one of the ornaments of the 
modern German school of painting. 

* Southey’s ‘ Thalaba.’ 


These pilgrims, we will say, have visited the | 
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A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LONDON.—No. XX. 
MarkeTs—SmMITHFIELD AND BILLINGSGATE, 


Tuere are four chief markets in London, which may 
be regarded as the fountain-heads, or grand reservoirs, 
from whence the dealers of the metropolis, as well as 
persons in the country, draw their supplies. These are, 
Mark Lane for grain, Smithfield for live stock, Billings- 
gate for fish, and Covent Garden for vegetables and 
fruit. A great portion of the other markets are for the 
sale of meat and vegetables, and may be regarded more 
as family markets (or at least as much so) than as 
markets for dealers. Thus Newgate and Leadenhall 
Markets, the great emporiums of the carcass-butchers, 
are markets for the sale of meat and vegetables. The 
one is within a few minutes’ walk of Smithfield, the other 
is near the East India House, lying between Leaden- 
hall and Fenchurch streets. Newport Market, in New- 
port Street, near Leicester Square, is divided into the 
wholesale and retail markets; the retail market is 
merely a kind of row, or alley, with butchers’ shops on 
either side. Hungerford Market—a handsome place 
on the banks of the Thames, which is entered from the 
Strand, near Charing Cross, may be regarded as a sort 
of adjunct or ally of Billingsgate, for such it was in- 
tended to be; it is, however, a _— market. The 
row of shops occupied by the “ Whitechapel butchers” 
in High Street, Aldgate, may be reckoned a meat- 
market; and not very far from thence there is a vege- 
table market in Spitalfields. Across the water, in 
Southwark, is the well-known “ Borough Market ;” 
Farringdon Market, off Farringdon Street, is in lieu 
of the old Fleet Market, which was removed ; there is 
'a market not far from Finsbury Square ; Clare Market 
iis in Clare Street, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and at 
| the “ west end” are Portman and Carnaby Markets, the 
| latter a small market, as well as Oxford-street Market, 
which though now decayed, was some few years ago, in 
a very flourishing condition. The fine street called the 
Haymarket, running from Pall Mall to Piccadilly, derives 
its name from a hay-market having been held there. 
This hay-market was removed, by an Act passed in 
1830, to the Cumberland Market, near the Regent's 
Park. 

The shops and the hawkers are the conduits and the 
pipes by which the supplies of the markets are dis- 
tributed over the whole surface of the metropolis. The 
hawkers are a numerous and indefatigable generation. 
Manifold are the voices to be heard in every suburban 
district and retired street proclaiming whatever in its 
season is thought likely to sell. In the morning, 
mingling with the curious scream of the milkwoman, 
may be heard the long-drawn sound of “* water-cresses !” 
then comes round the cats’-meat man, his little cart 
drawn by one or two dogs, while the household cats, 
as he approaches, recognise Ais voice, and manifest 
lively and unequivocal symptoms of interest ; and, per- 
haps, before breakfast is over, a sound that is more a 
yell than a cry, emitted from iron lungs, and seemingly 
intended to reach the deepest recesses of the kitchen, 
announces that “‘hearthstone” is at hand. Breaktast 
is scarcely well over when the bakers’ and the butclrers’ 
men begin their rounds ;—the bakers with baskets or 
barrows, the butchers, some on horseback, others with 
oval-shaped wooden trays upon their shoulders. Now 
come the men with their live soles, their eels, or their 
mackerel ; with these are to be seen the venders of the 
cabbage, the cucumber, the onion, the lettuce, the cauli- 
flower, peas, turnips, potatoes, or fruit; and the spaces 
which are left are filled up by itinerant hawkers of 
brooms, brushes, ornaments, &c., with now and then an 
‘Italian boy with his figure-tray, or a strolling minstrel 
with his hand-organ or his guitar. In the afternoon 
the hawkers go round again, for “supper” time is 
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drawing nigh. Has the stock of vegetables or of fish 
been unsold in the morning? It will disappear in the 
evening. Is the seasor for oysters gone out? Then 
are not lobsters come in? Truly of the people of Lon- 
don may we say (though in a sense different from that 
of the poet’s), that— 
«Ky nial ven and earth, 

Through all ne re changeful year, 

Obsequiously doth take upon herself 

To labour for them!” 

All the exuberance of supply in the markets, and all 
the minuteness of accommodation in the sellers, are 
met correspondingly in the demand. They act and 
re-act on each other, each in turn producing and re- 
producing. Other cities than London may boast a 
profounder skill in the mysteries of cookery: where 
else shall we find an entire population more thoroughly 
embued with a love of the art and practice of eating ? 
To use one of their own familiar phrases, the people 
of London do “ enjoy their victuals.” Where are lamb 
and peas enjoyed more exquisitely? Or eels, or mackerel, 
or salmon eaten with more satisfaction? Or boiled 
mutton and turnips consumed with a more genuine 
relish? Or rounds of beef more heartily or more jollily 
cut down? It is true, indeed, that the heaviest purses 
carry off a large portion of the best of the fish and the 
finest of the fruit, and nearly monopolize the poultry 
and the venison. But still the “ million” have a very 
considerable choice, according to their means, of the 
*‘ good things” with which the markets are provided, 
and they do not neglect to avail themselves of it, espe- 
cially for that favourite mea! the “ supper.” A London 
workman may have taken but an indifferent breakfast ; 
he may slight his beer and bread-and-cheese at eleven 
o'clock ; he may even not enjoy his dinner at one, or 
take his “tea” hurriedly: but not to have something 
** hot,” or at least something “ nice” for supper, would 
be a most grievous deprivation. Supper comes when 
the labours of the day are over; when, if there be 
young children in the family, they are asleep and out 
of the way; when the grown-up members of the house- 


[Smithfield Cattle Market. } 
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hold can all sit down together; and therefore is it en- 
joyed so keenly. Take away the daily supper and the 
Sunday’s dinner from the working population, and you 
would take away half of the pleasure of their existence! 

The Sunday’s dinner! Just as tlie streets are crowded 
with people returning from church or chapel, and the 
servants of the licensed victuallers sally out to supply 
each customer with porter, the bakers open their doors. 
Then issue a stream of persons, male and female, the 
father or the son, but more generally the mother or the 
daughter, bearing home the family dinner, which, for 
the charge of 2d., has been baked in the baker's oven. 
Out of some bakers’ shops there will be brought, ina 
few minutes, sixty, eighty, or a hundred dinners, joints 
of meat or huge pies. Let a stranger walk, about one 
o'clock on a Sunday, through any part of London 
densely inhabited by the working-classes, and his ol- 
factory nerves will soon testify to him how universally 
enjoyed is the “ Sunday’s dinner.” 

The seasons have their different effects on different 
markets. Thus the fine summer weather, during which 
Billingsgate is resplendent with fish, and Covent Garden 
blooming with vegetables, fruit, and flowers, causes the 
butcher to fret, makes him keep his shop or stall compa- 
ratively bare and scanty, while the passer by is more apt 
to turn away, than to stand still and admire the meat. 
But let Christmas and a nipping frost approach toge- 
ther; let the season come round when cattle-shows are 
held, and fat oxen are brought up in waggons because 
they cannot well waddle on foot to town, and the 
scene will be changed. It is indeed a rich treat, im- 
mediately preceding the great anniversary, to see the 
crowds standing at the butchers’ shops, and feasting 
their admiring eyes on the glorious “ barons of beef” 
hung up around. 

Of the markets, who has not heard of Smithfield— 
ancient Smithfield? It has been exclaimed against as 
a nuisance for the last fifty years, and it is a nuisance 
still. Yet there must be something potent in the causes 
which still retain the cattle-market here. The great 
difficulty in abating the nuisance lies in providing an 
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adequate remedy. Smithfield has been a cattle-market 
for many centuries; once it was a field outside the 
city walls; now it is a market-place embedded in the 
heart of London. Remonstrate with the grazier and 
the butcher; tell them of the impropriety of driving 
sheep and bullocks through crowded streets, exposing 
assengers to danger, as well as the cattle to injury, 
and causing detriment to shops. They will answer 
that it is all very true, but that Smithfield has a vene- 
rable same, and that cattle of every kind, from all 
quarters of the kingdom, are brought to it; that the 
man with a few pounds in his pocket has a chance of 
suiting himself, as well as he who comes to lay out 
hundreds; that the market-place occupies a kind of 
centre, near the General Post Office, and old established 
places of business, and is therefore very favourably 
situated for the prompt transaction of business; and 
that to remove it would run the risk of splitting the 
one universally-supplied market into many. There is 
some reason in these statements; mere attachment to 
old habits, or the mere power of monopoly on the part 
of the corporation of the city of London, could not of 
themselves have prevented the removal of Smithfield 
market. A handsome cattle-market was erected at 
Islington, and a vigorous effort made to establish it— 
but the experiment has failed, and the market is at 
present offered for sale. 

Smithfield is a cattle-market on Mondays and Fri- 
days, and a hay and straw market is held in it on Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. The great market- 
day is Monday, or rather Monday morning. The place 
isa large irregular area, enclosed by houses. It is so 
arranged that the cattle arrive in the outskirts of Lon- 
don on Sunday, and towards evening they are driven 
into the city. ‘There are two great thoroughfares by 
which the cattle are brought to London—by the great 
northern road, over Highgate Hill, and through Isling- 
ton; and by the eastern outlet of the city, the White- 
chapel Road. They continue arriving in Smithfield 
from about nine o’clock on Sunday night till towards 
morning. During the dark nights of winter, when the 
supply of cattle in the market is greatest, and especially 
about the time of what is called the “ great market,” 
near the end of the year, the scene in Smithfield is 
terrific. ‘The drovers are furnished with torches, to 
enable them to distinguish the marks on the cattle—to 
put the sheep in pens, and to form the “ beasts” into 
droves. The latter are all placed with their heads to 
the centres of the droves, which is done for the purpose 
of enabling the purchasers to examine the bodies of the 
animals more easily. This is not accomplished without 
very great exertion. The different flocks of sheep have 
to be kept from mixing with each other, and the bul- 
locks are severely beaten over the nostrils to compel 
them to form into the drove or circle, and then to stand 
patiently. ‘The lowing of the “ beasts,” the tremulous 
cries of the sheep, the barking of dogs, the rattling of 
sticks on the heads and bodies of the animals, the 
shouts of the drovers, and the flashing about of torches, 
preseut altogether a wild combination. 

As morning breaks, the purchasers arrive, and ar- 
duous work it is for both buyer and seller. When a 
bullock has been purchased, it has to be separated 
from the drove; and the poor animal is not only re- 
luctant to be driven out, but naturally dreading a repe- 
tition of former treatment, it thrusts its head into every 
drove it passes, causing a shower of blows to descend 
on it, and every animal it disturbs. Then a flock of 
sheep, when iet out of a pen, run hither and thither, 
sometimes on emerging from the market, scattered by 
a waggon or a coach, and sometimes darting with ra- 
pidity in the direction they are not wanted to go. Wo 
to the novice who is careful of his dress, and attempts 





to pass through Smithfield on a wet, wintry Monday 
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morning! We should rather say, careful of his person, 
for if the streets adjoining are not without danger at 
such a time, what must the crowded market be? The 
smaller number of cattle in the market, the dry weather, 
and the early dawning of the morning, make a visit to 
Smithfield in summer less perilous and unpleasant than 
in winter. 

The cattle-market held on Fridays in Smithfield is 
of very minor importance when compared with the 
market on Mondays. But there is a horse-market held 
on the afternoon of the Fridays, which, though far 
from being a creditable affair, is exceedingly amusing. 
The knowing look of the jockeys, who are attempting 
to display their broken-down animals to the best ad- 
vantage, and the fun and laughter going on at one 
part of Smithfield, where costermongers assemble to 
buy and sell their asses, are not without attraction to 
those who can relish scenes of low drollery, and coarse 
and boisterous mirth. The character of Smithfield 
as a horse-market is not very high. In 1828 it was 
stated to be the means of bringing together “ all the 
rogues and thieves within ten miles of London,” and 
that it was “ the most abominable scene that can be 
imagined.” It is not quite so bad now, being under 
better police regulation. 

Very little meat is sold by the butchers in London 
on a Monday, except by those who supply exclusively 
the upper ranks of society. The habits of the work- 
ing and middle classes of the metropolis lead them 
to cook a large quantity of food on the previous day, 
the remains of which serve them on Monday. For this 
reason the butchers prefer the market of live stock to 
be on Monday in preference to any other day, as they 
have then more time to attend to it. Monday also 
being the great day at Mark Lane, individuals from 
the country doing business both in cattle and in grain, 
are able to attend Smithfield in the morning, and Mark 
Lane during the day. ‘Taking a period of twelve years, 
the annual average of “ beasts” sold in Smithfield is 
147,536, and of sheep 1,220,150. 

The smaller retail butchers do not buy animals in 
Smithfield unless it may be now and then a few sheep. 
They prefer purchasing from the carcass butchers, who 
kill to a large extent for the supply of the smaller 
dealers in meat. The carcass-butchers have their places 
in different parts of London, but they are to be found 
principally in Warwick Lane, which runs from New- 
gate Street to Paternoster Row, in Newgate Market 
close adjoining, in Leadenhall Market, in High Street, 
Aldgate, (the “ Whitechapel butchers,”) &. Many 
of these butchers are in both the wholesale and the retail 
trade, and the business which some of them transact is 
very great. 

A large quantity of what is termed “ country-killed 
meat” is brought to London,—more in cold weather 
than in warm. What effect will the railroads ulti- 
mately have on Smithfield Market? The carriage of 
meat im warm weather deteriorates it: but if means 
are afforded of bringing it up with rapidity, and with- 
out jolting, there is no doubt that the quantity of 
“ country-killed meat” brought to the metropolis will 
be considerably increased. The flesh of an animal 
killed without undergoing the fatigue of a long journey, 
and without being excited, goaded, and driven about in 
a crowded market, must necessarily be sweeter than 
that of one bought in Smithfield, and killed shortly 
afterwards. It is stated, however, and the statement 
appears natural enough, that the London slaughter- 
men have a knack and handiness in performing their 
work which the country slaughterers cannot attain. A 
few of the London butchers have fields, where they feed 
and rest their purchases before they kill them. 

There are but few pigs brought into London alive. 
A great quantity of pork is brought from various parts 
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of the country, especially from Wiltshire, Berkshire, 
Essex, &c. The veal which is killed in the country is 
brought up packed, generally in dry straw and cloth. 
A considerable quantity of mutton is also brought up 
from the country. 

The system of slaughtering animals in London has 
been much animadverted on, and the abattoirs, or 
slaughter-houses of Paris, have been held up as an 
example to the metropolis. There can be no doubt 
that there is much in the London modes objectionable 
and repulsive. ‘To see bullocks or sheep driven, often 
with violence, through a narrow doorway (frequently 
alongside of the stall where meat is hanging up, thus 
alarming and offending the senses of the animals,) into 
back premises, odorous with blood and offal, cannot but 
create a feeling of pain and regret in the mind of the 
casual passer-by. 

The Jews, as is well known, have a different system 
of slaughtering from the other butchers. There are 
Jewish inspectors and slaughterers specially appointed ; 
.nstead of knocking down the animal with an axe, they 
kill it with a knife; and the inspector narrowly exa- 
mines the carcass. If it is approved, a seal is put upon 
it. The causes of rejection of a carcass do not neces- 
sarily imply that the flesh of the slain animal is bad: 
they look to see that it has not had its limbs broken, 
nor its liver disordered, &c.,—or whatever defect or 
objection there may be in it, coming within the scope 
of their law. 

Newgate and Leadenhall Markets, being old esta- 
blished seats of business, are more famed for the nature 
of their supplies than for the extent or beauty of the 
accommodations of the market-places. The same, in- 
deed, may be said of all the old markets of London. 
It is hard to change old habits. The finest market 
may be erected, but that of itself is not sufficient to 


bring the supplies, and, therefore, the people. 
Billingsgate lies immediately below London Bridge, 


at the western extremity of the Custom House. It 
was established in 1699, and is held every day, except 
Sunday, when however mackerel is allowed to be sold. 
The market is so divided that oysters are sold in one 
part and other descriptions of shell-fish in another; 
red-herrings, cod, salmon, and eels, are to be found in 
the respective divisions of the market assigned for their 
sale. The two latter are the only kinds sold by weight. 
Between the fisherman and the retail fishmonger there 
is an intermediate class of dealers, about thirty in 
number, termed salesmen, who alone occupy stalls in 
the market. The fishermen consign their cargoes to 
the salesmen, who are compelled to fix up in a conspi- 
cuous place a statement of the kind and amount of their 
stock, but they are not allowed to expose fish for sale 
before the ringing of the market-bell at five o’clock. 
Fish of the best quality is always bought up imme- 
diately on the opening of the market by the dealers from 
the west end and those who supply the richest class of 
consumers. It may perhaps be alleged that the sales- 
men are so small a body that it would be easy, by collu- 
sive acts, to render the market comparatively a close 
one; but the business is transacted with so much 
rapidity, and the rush of buyers is so great, that the 
opportunity for effecting a sale would quickly be lost, 
if any other principle were endeavoured to be acted 
upon than that which the wants of the retail dealer and 
the amount of the supply jointly determine. The sale 
of oysters does not begin until six o'clock, as the throng 
of such a large number of persons as are engaged in 
various ways in vending this description of fish would 
interfere too much with the general market. The high 
price of fish is in a great measure owing to the system 
of credit which the retail dealer is compelled to give, 
the frequent. losses he sustains, and to the practice of 
the patronage of noblemen and gentlemen being dis- 
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posed of by their servants in consideration of a heavy 
per-centage.* 

That old and racy eloquence, which dealt more in the 
fortiter in re, than the suaviter in modo, is decaying in 
Billingsgate. The term has indeed passed into the 
language, and become all but immortal. The Billings. 
gate of the tongue or the Billingsgate of the pen have 
been cast into English as standard phrases, applied to 
all who vent their passions in upbraiding and abusive 
forms of speech. What a curious reflection! The 
manners of Billingsgate may be improved, nay, the 
market itself may be destroyed, yet a name and q 
memorial are left in the language, as if to mark out 
the changes that are constantly passing on society, 





POISONOUS BUGS OF MIANA., 


Ir has been remarked that, notwithstanding the size 
and strength of some of the larger animals, the injury 
they do to man is considerably less than that occasioned 
by his more minute enemies, the insects and reptiles, 
These creatures annoy him by their disgusting appear. 
ance, and wound him by their stings or bites, which in 
some cases are only painful, but in others are abso- 
lutely mortal, while the minuteness of the cause prevents 
its being foreseen and obviated, and the prolific nature 
of the species is a security against their being ever 
eradicated. ‘The milleh, or poisonous bug of Miana, is 
perhaps the smallest of those animals whose bite is death, 
and if spread as widely as most other insects, it would 
be as great a destroyer of the human race as any pesti- 
lence. ‘The creature is luckily confined to an obscure 
town in the north-western part of Persia, and is never 
met with far from its walls. It would appear that there 
is something in the locality which conduces to its evil 
effects, for those which are found at the distance of a 
few miles from the town are less venomous than those 
found within it, and the poison decreases as the distance 
increases. There is something so extraordinary in the 
accounts given of these insects, that without the most 
positive evidence we should be much inclined to doubt 
their existence. Positive evidence is however not want- 
ing. They are said to produce death or serious mala- 
dies to all strangers, not only foreigners but Persians, 
and even to natives of the town who have not resided 
there for some years: and yet the inhabitants of the 
town and the peasantry of the vicinity suffer from their 
bite no more than does a European from the sting of a 
gnat. It can hardly be said that they get used to it, 
for the first bite mostly proves mortal. It may possibly 
he the case that children do not imbibe the poison, or 
suffer little from it, and that like some maladies it does 
not attack the same person twice: but of this we are 
not informed. 

Sir John Maundevile, an English traveller or travel 
writer, who wrote in the fourteenth century, mentions 
a city lying in the way from Tabriz towards the east, 
“ where no Christene man may long dwelle, ne enduren 
with lyfe in that cytee, but dyen within short tyme, and 
no man knowethe the cause.” There is little doubt that 
the veracious knight alluded to the town of Miana, 
which lies in the direction he mentions, and is the place 
infested by this terrible pest. 

All travellers who have passed through this part of 
Persia mention these insects. Sir R. K. Porter says, 
“It is at the hazard of a stranger's life if the lodgings 
he is made to occupy be not perfectly fresh and clean; 
for the town and its immediately-adjacent villages are 
infested with a plague they have found it impossible to 
eradicate, in the form of a small but poisonous bug. 


* See an article on Billingsgate Market in the ‘Penny Cyclo- 
pedia.’ Various details respecting the supply of fish to this 
market have been given in the present volume of the ‘Penny 
Magazine,’ in the articles on Bririsn Fisuxriss. 
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It breeds in myriads in all the old houses, and may be 
seen creeping over every part of their walls, of the size 
and shape of the bugs in Europe, only a little flatter, 
and in colour a bright red. Its bite is mortal, pro- 
ducing death at the expiration of eight or nine months. 
Strangers of every sort, not merely foreigners, but per- 
sons not usually inhabiting the town and its vicinity, 
are liable to be thus poisoned ; while the people them- 
selves, or the adjacent peasantry, are either never bitten, 
or, if so, the consequences are not more baneful to them 
than the sting of the least noxious insect.” 

Colonel Johnson, in his ‘ Journey from India in 
1817,’ states, that this insect does not bite any poor 
people ; that it breeds and harbours in the crevices 
of old walls, and does not come out if a light be kept 
burning ; and that its bite in the first instance pro- 
duces no other perceptible effect than a round black 
spot, with a lump below it. A later traveller, Major 
Keppel, who gives nearly the same account, adds, 
“this story, absurd as it is, has gained credit with more 
than one person”—evidently thinking it too marvel- 
lous to deserve refutation: but we apprehend that the 
reality of the infliction has been too severely authenti- 
cated for doubt, although there may be some trifling 
discrepancies in the stories told about it. 

Sir William Ouseley was at Mianain 1812. He was 
there told that these creatures fall from the ceilings and 
beams of old houses, which were their favourite haunts ; 
and that at least half those strangers who were bitten 
by them died of the wound. Several instances of their 
effects were related to him, of which he had no reason 
todoubt. A servant of Sir Harford Jones died of a 
bite; and an attendant of Mr. Gordon declared that he 
himself had been recovered with great difficulty, after 
being for several weeks enveloped in a warm cow’s 
hide. This is said to be the best remedy known, though 
A Cossack, who escorted the 


not always successful. 
Russian Baron Wrede on his embassy to Persia, was 


bitten at Miana. The next morning a black spot ap- 
peared on his foot, and the poor fellow was delirious : 
by the advice of the inhabitants, a cow was slaughtered 
and skinned, and the man enveloped in the warm hide ; 
but it was in vain, the poor Cossack died in agonies. 

Another remedy is stated by Sir William Ouseley to 
be recommended by the natives, which is, to plunge 
immediately into cold water, and to drink the sweet 
mixture of bruised grapes. Perhaps both remedies 
might be combined with success, for the death of Baron 
Wrede’s Cossack is in some measure aitributed to his 
not having lived exclusively on honey and sugar for 
forty days, which is one of the native specifics. 

Sir William, in the year 1816, witnessed the effects 
of this animal's poison. ‘I have since met at Paris,” 
he says in a note to his work, “ Daoud Bey, whom the 
king of Persia sent to compliment Louis XVIII.; that 
Armenian envoy had been bitten several months before 
at Miana by the milleh, and even when I saw him 
still suffered violent pain in consequence of the bite on 
his arm, which was much inflamed.” 

Sir William Ouseley doubts their being very com- 
mon; his ferash, or carpet spreader, found it difficult 


- to procure two, which Sir William preserved in paper 


for some weeks, but unfortunately lost them. Most 
probably they are uncertain in their visits, and by all 
accounts they are numerous only in the hot season. 
Johnson says, “ the insect during the hot season some- 
times comes in myriads, and overruns the villages like 
aswarm of locusts;” he says it is then the practice to 
scald the rooms thoroughly with boiling water, a few 
days after which the insects are found collected toge- 
ther in large black patches, dead. 

The Russian embassy of 1817 passed through Miana, 
but were intimidated by the terrible bugs, and in con- 
Sequence pitched their tents a league beyond the town, 
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near the mountains, and out of the reach of these 
diminutive pests. Maurice Kotzebue, who wrote an 
account of the embassy, heard some frightful stories of 
their mortal effects, and was apparently too much 
alarmed to examine very philosophically into the truth 
of what he heard. His guides probably played upon 
his fears when they assured him that several deserted 
villages near Miana had been abandoned by their inha- 
bitants, solely on account of the ravages of these insects. 
Deserted towns are unfortunately very common in 
Persia, from various causes, of which bad government 
is the most effective; and the story is inconsistent 
with what he himself relates of the impunity with which 
the natives receive the bites of the insect. ‘Travellers 
do not agree in their statements of the appearance of 
the milleh. Porter's account has been already stated : 
Sir William Ouseley says they are of a reddish-brown 
colour, and that they resembled large bugs. Colonel 
Johnson compares them to the large dog-tick of India ; 
“it is” he says, “ of a greyish water colour, and is hairy 
under the body, and between the legs.” Kotzebue says 
it is somewhat larger than the bug of Europe, of a 
darkish brown colour, marked on the back with a num- 
ber of red spots. Different individuals probably differ 
in size and colour, as is the case with many other insects. 

The statements of travellers as to the time which 
elapses between the bite and death are various. Porter, 
as before stated, allows eight or nine months : Kotzebue, 
who approaches the terrific extreme, says it is often fatal 
in less than four-and-twenty hours. ‘The scientific 
opinion of Dr. Campbell, who resided many years in 
Persia, may reconcile these variations: he says the dis- 
ease attributed to the effects of the bite of these insects 
begins with nausea, bilious vomiting, and loathing of 
food ; to which succeed obstructions of the liver, gall 
bladder, and other viscera, terminating in death within 
the space of six weeks or two months, according to the 
strength of the patient. ‘There has been nothing clearly 
ascertained, he concludes, with regard to the connexion 
of this disease with the bite of the insect. 

After hearing all that has been said of this extra- 
ordinary insect, we may, without pretending to decide 
on the different opinions given, safely conclude our 
statement as Kotzebue has done his. “ How lucky it 
is,” says he “that these insects do not get into one’s 
clothes, for they would soon be spread all over Persia.” 


COUNTRY WAKES. 


In the rural districts where wakes and village-feasts are 
still celebrated, there are few, or perhaps none, of the 
persons who partake in the sports usual on such occa- 
sions who are at all aware of their origin. That they 
are fast declining is indeed little to be regretted,— 
rational amusements gradually becoming more con- 
genial to the lower classes than the vulgar pastimes 
which sometimes disgrace these revels. In different 
parts of the country these holidays are known as Wakes, 
Feasts of Dedication, Rush-bearings, Revels, and Hop- 
pings. Spelman deduces the word wake from the 
Saxon Vak, signifying drunkenness; but this is not 
quite satisfactory, as we may regard the Encenia, or 
anniversary feasts, formerly observed in commemora- 
tion of the dedication of a church to some patron-saint, 
as the source from whence the moderh feast, or wake, 
has sprung. Rushes were purchased at the feast of 
dedication for the purpose of strewing the church ; 
hence, probably, the festival obtained in some places 
the appellation “ rush-bearing.” In 1493, three pence 
were paid for “three burdens of rushes, for y* new 
pews.” Hopping is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
poppan, to leap or dance,—whence dances, in some 
parts of the country, are colloquially termed “ hops.” 
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Sozomen says that, in the church of Jerusalem, they 
relebrated an anniversary which lasted eight days. The 
Roman pontiff, Gregory the Great, instructed Augustine 
and his colleagues, in the mission to England, to allow 
the converted people liberty, on the annual feasts of 
dedication of their churches, to erect themselves booths 
of the boughs of trees round about the church, and 
there feast and entertain themselves with eating and 
drinking ; so “ that beasts might no longer be slaugh- 
tered by way of sacrifice to the devil, but for their own 
eating and the glory of God ; and that when they are 
satisfied they may return thanks to Him who is the 
giver of all good things.” This was of course intended 
as some compensation for the deprivation of those 
ancient sacrifices which were abrogated by the intro- 
duction of the Christian religion. From this source 
arose the custom of holding fairs in church-yards; and 
the most ancient fairs will be found to take place on 
the day of the dedication of the church, a practice 
which was restrained by the statute of Winchester, 13 
Edward I.; but this statute was not entirely effectual, 
an instance of which occurs in the September fair in 
Bristol, where business is largely transacted, which is 
still held in St. James’s church-yard in that city. 

In the 28th canon given under King Edgar decent 
behaviour was enjoined at church-wakes: the people 
were commanded to pray devoutly, and not betake them- 
selves to drinking or debauchery, which were failings 
too common from the numbers that attended. The 
greater the reputation of the patron saint the more 
crowded was the assemblage; hawkers, pedlars, and 
merchants, erected booths and stalls, and, in the turmoil 
and confusion of the petty interests elicited by the bar- 
tering of the various commodities, less devotion and 
reverence were observed, and the holding of fairs and 
wakes on the Sabbath called forth the well-merited 
censure of the clergy; and the Abbot of Ely, in the 
reign of King John, bitterly inveighed inst so 
flagrant a profanation of a day which ought to be 
devoted to religious duties. A like custom to that 
of the feast of dedication existed among the Jews, who 
kept an anniversary feast in remembrance of their deli- 
verer, Judas Maccabeus. In this country the festival 
was held on a certain day, to commemorate the first 
solemn dedication of the church to the service of God, 
and in remembrance of its being placed under the 
guardianship of some saint. The feast was regularly 
kept on the day in every week on which the church was 
dedicated ; but so many holidays becoming injurious, 
by an act of convocation, passed in the reign of Henry 
VIII, their number was diminished, the feast of dedi- 
cation was ordered to be observed on the first Sunday 
in October, and the celebration of the saint’s day was 
laid aside. ‘This was in time disregarded, but it may 
have been the cause of the feast being postponed till the 
Sunday following the proper day. In most of the 
villages on the saint's day, the inhabitants arrayed 
themselves in their best attire, and feasted their friends 
and relations, who assembled on the occasion from the 
surrounding neighbourhood. The morning was usually 
spent at church, the remainder of the day being devoted 
to eating, drinking, and making merry. “ Firmity,” a 
composition of prepared wheat, spice, and sugar, gene- 
rally formed a part of the entertainment. The day or 
two following, dancing on the green, wrestling, cudgel- 
ling, and other rural gymnastics, were the appropriate 
pastimes. The puritan Stubs, in his ‘Anatomie of 
Abuses,’ 1585, says that “every towne, parish, and 
village, some at one time of the year, some at another 
(but so that every one keeps his proper day assigned 
and appropriate to itselfe which they call their wake- 
day), useth to make great preparation and provision for 
good cheare. To the which all their friendes and kins- 
folks farre and neere are invited.” He further adds, 
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“insomuch as the poore men that beare thé charges of 
these feastes and wakesses, are the poorer and keep the 
worser house a long tyme after; and no marvaile, for 
many spend more at one of these wakesses, than in al] 
the year besides.” Smythe, (Berkeley MSS.), who 
wrote in the reign of Charles I., remarks that -in his 
time on the wake-day of the church at Coaley in Gipg- 
cestershire, a concourse or fair was held where all kinds 
of country wares were sold. The number of youn 
people ascending and descending the hill called Conle 
Pike, and boys tumbling down, especially on Communion 
days in the afternoon, afforded much pleasure to the 
graver spectators. Aubrey mentions (1714) that the 
night before the day of the dedication of the church 
certain officers were chosen to collect money for chari- 
table purposes ; and old John Wastfield of Langley, 
was Peter's man at St. Peter's chapel. At St. Kenelm’s 
in Shropshire, at Kenelm’s, or Crab-wake, the inhabit- 
ants pelted each other with crabs, and even the clergy- 
man did not always escape as he passed to and from 
the chapel. 

““Mumble a sparrow” was an absurd and cruel sport 
sometimes practised at wakes and fairs; a sparrow, with 
its wings clipped, was placed in the crown of a hat; a 
man, having his arms tied behind .him, attempted to 
bite off the sparrow’s head, but the pecks and pinches 
of his enraged antagonist generally ensured his defeat. 
Another sport, which has likewise fallen into desuetude, 
was “to whip the cock.” A cock was tied or fastened 
in a hat or basket; half-a-dozen carters or farm ser- 
vants, each with a cart-whip, were blindfolded, turned 
three times round, and placed near the basket; they 
then began to whip at the cock, which if either of the 
men struck’ so as to make it cry out, it became his 
prize; but usually, not seeing where to. strike, they 
scourged each other, which afforded much amusement 
to the bystanders. A variation ftom this is sometimes 
yet practised in whipping, blindfolded, a ball from a 
hole in the ground. 

. At the present day, in Wiltshire, the feast is cele- 
brated every year on the Sunday following the day of 
the saint (which is reckoned by old style), to whom the 
parish church is dedicated, when the inhabitants enter- 
tain their friends with all sorts of hospitality and merry- 
making. If the saint’s day falls on a Sunday, the feast 
is the Sunday after. On the succeeding Monday there 
is a revel, with such recreations as wrestling, back- 
sword playing, on a stage erected for the purpose, pig 
races, &c. In some parts of Gloucestershire the feast- 
ing of friends is omitted, and the wake has degenerated 
into a mere assemblage of the lower classes, principally 
consisting of the idle and worthless, when jumping in 
a bag, grinning through a horse-collar, running for 
ribands, and such other unseemly practices are ob- 
served; in some places the wake is even held on a 
Sunday. 

The following is a copy of a paper sent in 1836 to 
the crier of the city of Gloucester, to announce the 
annual Whitsuntide sports at Cooper's Hill, near Glou- 
cester, which will give some idea of a modern wake :— 
“* Coopers hill weke to Commence On Wits monday 
Per Sisley [precisely] at 3 o'clock. 2 Cheses to be ron 
for; 1 Plom Cake to be green [grinned] for; 1 do. do. 
to be Jompt in the Bag for; Horings [herrings] to be 
Dipt in the toob for; Set of ribons to be Donsed 
[danced] for; Shimey to be ron for; Belt to be rosled 
[wrestled] for; A Blader of Snuff to be Chatred for by 
hold Wiming [old women].” 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln's Lun Fields, 
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